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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. It will be seen that assorting these old woolens| dious process. But block-printing is used for costly 


Price Two Doll tia ll is equally important with the assorting of the dif-|shawls and velvets, which require to have many 
rice vo uars Yr annum, payaole in aavance. . hd . ° , } 2g fp 
rice ollars p. payable ferent qualities of new wool; and there is the ad-|colours produced by repeated impress from a large 


Subscriptions and Payments received by ditional consideration of colours to render assorting| number of blocks, each carrying a different colour. 


JOHN RICHARDSON still more necessary. In the assortment, the flannel| Except for expensive fabrics, this mode is super- 
, - » wars . . . . e 
- rags are the most valuable, the stockings are the|seded by block-printing with a sort of press, in 
EBS PE COE ON SP next in value to the flannels, on account of the}which several blocks are set in a frame. 


Here, 
strength and elasticity of the wool. The peculiar|again, is somewhat of a similarity to the operation 
stitch or bend of the worsted in stécking manufac-|of the book-press. Lastly, we have cylinder-print- 
Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three ture, and the hot water and washing to which they |ing, resembling the rapid working of the book-print- 
months if paid in advance, three and & quarter cents ;| are subjected during their stocking existence, have ing machine, each producing the same cheapness. 
= of the United States, for three months, if] 41, effect of producing a permanent elasticity which} As the pattern has to be obtained from several 
paid in advance, six and a-half cents. a 2 coe : Soe Beton Ue lee cetsa race pa ae Pg ners 
sae Er ad si nto new w ool enn be found to possess. Hence old cylinders, each hay ing its own colour, there is great 
saan ee stockings are always in great demand. nicety in the operation ; and the most beautiful 
All the various assortments are next converted|mechanism is necessary for feeding the cylinder 
into shoddy, which is the general term for the wool] with colour; moving the cloth to meet the revoly- 
One striking peculiarity of the manufacturing|produced by grinding, or more technically the|ing cylinder; and giving to the cylinder its power 
processes of the present day, is, that comparatively |“ pulling up” the materials. The usual method of] of impression. But those who witness the opera- 
little is wasted, the material, after subserving a use-| effecting this, is to first carefully assort the rags, so|tion, see little of the ultimate effect to be obtained 
ful purpose in one form, being worked over and | a in the subsequent processes of dyeing. Fast colours 
made valuable in another and different form. The are produced by the use in the pattern of substances 
conversion of old linen and cotton-rags into paper called mordauts; which may be colourless them- 
selves but receive the colour of the dye-bath, which 
colour is only fixed in the parts touched by the 
mordant, and is washed out from the parts not 
touched. When what is called a substantive colour 
is at once impressed upon the white cloth, much of 
the beauty is also derived from subsequent pro- 
cesses. ‘The chemist, the machinist, the designer, 
and the engraver—science and art—set the calico- 
printing works in activity; and the carrying on 
these complicated processes can only be profitably 
done upon a large scale. No direct enumeration 
can be made of the employments that are required 
merely to produce the dyes with which the ealico- 
printer works. The mineral and vegetable king- 
doms, and even the animal kingdom, combine their 
natural productions in the colours of a lady’s dress. 
The sulphur-miner of Sicily, the salt-worker of 
Austria or Turk’s Island, the hewer of wood in the 
Brazils, the Negro in the indigo plantations of the 
East and West Indies, the cultivator of madder in 
France, and the gatherer of the cochineal insect in 
Mexico, are all labourers for the calico print-works. 
The discoveries of science, in combination with the 
experience of practice, has set all this industry in 
motion, and has given a value to innumerable pro- 
ductions of nature which would otherwise be use- 
less and unemployed. But these demands of ma- 
nufactures do more; they create modes of cultiva- 
tion which are important sources of national pros- 
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as to see that not a particle of cotton remains on 
|them, and then to pass them through a rag ma- 
chine. This consists of a cylinder, with steel teeth, 
is an illustration familiar to every one, but the uti-| half an inch apart from each other, and standing 
lization of old woolen-rags, which cannot be used|out from each other. This cylinder revolves five 
for the manufacture of paper, and have generally | hundred times in a minute, and the rags, drawn in, 
been considered as entirely worthless, except for|through an arrangement of rollers, are brought 
manure, is both novel and interesting. The follow- | close to the surface of the revolying cylinder, and 
ing graphic description of the economic applications! by the action of the steel teeth are completely torn 
of this variety of refuse material is copied from a|jnto wool. [alfa ton of rags can in this way be 
recent publication. pulled up in ten hours. The best varieties of the 

In the somewhat hilly district of Yorkshire, be-| white wool so produced, are worked up into blan- 
tween Huddersfield and Leeds, stands the little | kets, or light-coloured goods, while the dark-coloured 
town of Dewsbury. The stranger, on alighting| wool is worked into all kinds of coarse cloths, car- 
from the railway car, is struck with the immense pets, ete., which are dyed any dark colour, so as to 
warehouses built by the railway company. For!hide the various colours of the old fabrics. It is 
such small stations these are mysterious erections.|also mixed with new wool, in such proportions as 
But if he enters the warchouses, he will find piled | its quality will admit without deteriorating the sale 
up hundreds of bales, containing the cast-off gar-|of the material. The wool produced by pulling up 
ments of Great Britain and the continent of Europe.|the broad-cloth rags, is used in nearly all the York- 
Here, in fact, from all parts of the world, are| shire superfine cloths, and some very extensively. 
brought the tattered remains of the clothes, some of| It produces a cloth somewhat inferior to the best 
which have been worn by royalty, as well as by| broad-cloth, in durability, but for finish and ap- 
peers and peasants. The rich broad-cloth of the} pearance, when first made up, it is nearly equal. 
nobles here commingles with the livery of their) ‘his business of working up old woolen rags, has 
servants, and the worsted blouses of French repub-| now become in England one of great extent and 
licans ; while American undershirts, pantaloons, and importance. It is generally known as the Dews- 
all other worsted and woolen goods, may be there | bury trade, as the town of Dewsbury has by means 
found, all reduced to one common level, and known! of it grown from a little village to a city of 30,000 


by one common application of “ rags.” The walls|inhabitants, and immense fortunes have been made 
of the town are placarded with placards, announcing yy this extraordinary transformation of old gar- 
public auctions of “ Seotch shoddies,” “mungoes,’ 


ments into new. 
“frags,” and such like articles of merchandise, and Having thus noticed the leading processes of the|perity. Jean Althen, a Persian of great family, 
buyers may be seen examining with great atteution manufacture of cotton, of wool, of silk, of linen, we|bred up in every luxury, became a slave in Ana- 
the various bales; some of which are assorted into may couclude this chapter with a brief mention of|tolia, when Kouli-Khan overthrew the Persian em- 
“whites,” “blue-stockings,” “ black-stockings,” | the art that gives to many of the fabrics produced | pire. For fourteen years he worked in the cotton 
“carpets,” “shawls,” “stuffs,” “skirtings,” “linseys,”| their chief beauty—the art of printing cloth in and madder-fields. He then escaped to France, 
“black-cloth,” ete., ete. The prices which these'colours. This art applies to the finest as well as|carrying with him some madder-seeds. Long did 
old worn-out articles bring is surprising to the un-jthe commonest productions of the loom; and the he labour in vain to attract the attention of the go- 
initiated. Old stockings will realize trom £7 to} science of the dyer, the beauty of his patterns, and|vernment of Louis XV. to his plans. At length, 
£10 a ton; while white flannels will sometimes sell |the perfection of his machinery, have now given us| having spent all the fortune which he had acquired 
for as much as £20 a ton, or even more. The | gr rat eminence in this department of industry. by marriage with a French heiress, he obtained 
“hinds,” or black cloth, when clipped free from all!” There is a striking, although natural parallel,|the patronage of the Marquis de Caumont, in his 
seams and threads, are worth from £20 to £30 per) between printing a piece of cloth and printing a|attempts to introduce the cultivation of madder 
ton, while the rubbish consisting of seams, linseys,| sheet of a book, or a newspaper. Block-printing is into the department of Vaucluse. His life was 
and indescribables, are purchased by the chemist! the impress of the pattern by hand ; as block-books closing in comparative indigence when a new branch 
for the manufacture of prussiate of potash, for from! were made four centuries ago. We have no block-jof industry was developed in his adopted country. 
£2 to £3 per ton. books now; for machinery has banished that te-|The district in which he created a new industry, 
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has increased a hutidred fold in value. The debt | was before the letter; here ye learn to read the 
of gratitude was paid by a tablet to his memory, | Scriptures aright. i ye do anything in your own 
erected sixty years after he was insensible to human ue ills, then ye te mpt God ; but stand still in that 
rewards. We starve our benefactors when they are |power which brings peace—G. F. 
living, and satisfy our eonsciences by votive monu-| In time of trouble in the church, its safety is 
ments. Althen’s daughter died as poor as her fa-| often promoted by the upright- hearted standing 
ther. ‘The tablet was erected at Avignon when still, as in the bottom of Jordan, waiting for the 
the family was extinct. ‘commands of their divine Leader. By keeping the 
There is a process connected with the production word of his patience, when contending spirits are 
of clothing which we must briefly refer to, as one of striving for the maste ry, those who are “rooted and 
the signs ul ex amples of the axiom of our title— | grounded i in the Truth, though the floods may seem 
° Knowledge i is Power. iready to overwhelm them, are kept from the hour 
Let us suppose that chemistry had not discovered of temptution ; and “no weapon formed against 
and organized the modes in which bleaching is per- |them, shall prosper, and every tongye that riseth 
formed ; and that the thousands of millions of yards against them in judgment,” shall finally be con- 
of cloth which we weave in this country, had still demned. ‘These will be clothed with the peaceable 
to be bleached as bleaching was accomplished in|wisdom from above, which keeps them from the 
the last century. All linens were then sent from | ‘strife of tongues, makes them tender of the feelings 
England and other parts of Europe to Holland to/and sentiments of their brethren, prevents from 
be bleached. ‘fhe Dutch stecped the bundles of| wounding them, and they are] wreserved from bring- 
cloth in ley made by water poured upon wood- | jing distress on the church, a upon themselves, 
ashes—then soaked them in butter-milk—and fin-|and from hurting the good cause. When returne d 
ally spread them upon the grass for several months. |to their habitations, in retroxpeeting their actings, 
These were all natural agencies which discharged they will have no cause to regret their words or 
the colouring matter without « any chemical science. |deeds; they will have the answer of peace from the 
It was at length found out that sulphuric acid would | Lord, and feel hearty love to their brethren, From 
do the same work in one day which the butter-milk |blessed experience, they learn that victory is ob- 
did in six weeks; but the sun and the air had still tained by the saint's faith through suffering g, and 
to be the chicf bleaching powers. A French che- their unconquerable patience. Their trust is in the 
mist then found out that a new gas, chlorine, would | Lord alone, confiding the cause altogether to his 
supersede the necessity for spre -ading out the linen care and control. As members of the body of which 
for several months: and so the acres of bleaching- Christ is the adorable and all-powerful Head, they 
ground which were then used in England and Scot- remember that He “ also suffered for us, leaving us 
land—for the practice of sending ‘the brown and /an example, that we should follow his steps,” ‘and 
yellow cloth to Holland had been discontinued—|we must suffer with and for one another. “All 
were free for cultivation. But the chlorine was things ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
poisonous to the workmen, and imparted a filthy’ also unto them.” “ Blessed are the peace- -makers, 
odour to the cloth. Chemistry again went to work, for they shall be called the children of God.” 
and finally obtained the chlorid of lime, which is} A man of large experience in the Society, after 
the universal bleaching powder of modern manu- speaking of the fruits of purity and holiness, says, 
factures. What used to be the work of cight months “A second fruit that was brought forth from this good 
is now accomplished in an hour or two; and so a/root, [the Spirit of Christ in the heart,] was unity 
bag of dingy raw cotton may bein Alabama on the and love one towards another; which, blessed be 
first day of the month, and be converted into the the Lord, is preciously preserved in ‘and among | 
whitest calico before the month is at an end. many to this d: ay; who are sensible of the divers 
(To be continued.) operations of Truth in them, to be all by one Spirit, 
‘that they are still kept of one heart and mind, given 
For “The Friend.” | Up freely to serve the Lord in singleness of heart 
To Friends, to stand still in trouble, and see the in their generation; and are in this good work 
strengtheners and encour agers of one another. 
Birength of the Lord. Notwithstanding, the enemy “hath been busy to lay} 
Friends, whatever ye are addicted to, the tempter | waste, and destroy this blessed effect also, and that 


- ae 





the destroyer seeks to dissolve the bonds of amity, 
by sowing a seed of jealousy and prejudice in those 
in whom he gains an entrance, to cause them to 
cease from the true love, and indulge in whisper- 
ings and talebearings respecting their friends. ‘To 
these, he says, “Oh, dear friends, remember how 
the Lord hath dealt with you, and deal you so one 
by another. He hath not sought occasion against 
you, but hath long borne and suffered, and exer- 
cised much patience und tenderness towards you ; 
se plainly reproving the evil in you, and ot trea- 
suring wt up against you. Qh, friends, be like- 
minded one towards another, that the enemy of 
your peace and concord may ‘be defeated, and you 
preserved entire to one Head, even to Christ Jesus, 
that ye may be one, and the name of the Lord may 
be one among you; and that which tends to the 
making cold your love , may be judged in all; and 
so brotherly love will continue with you to the 
end.” 

One of the snares of the present day, always at- 
tendant upon a divided state of society, is the lia- 
bility to be governed by a party spirit, instead of 
the < Spirit of Truth, and holding in slight esteem 
the order and authority of church discipline. Mea- 
sures which are not in accordance with our disci- 
pline and established order, will obstruct the work 
of religion. Instead of waiting upon the Lord to 
be taught of him, those who promote them, would 
be acting in their own wills, and become self- 
opinionated, imagining they see things in the right 
heh and those who differ from them, “are dead 
to the life” of Truth. Engaging in things which 
the Head of the church has not called them to do, 
must tend to confusion, and create distress to the 
discerning members. That any who have been 
divinely visited, should be drawn aside from hun- 
bly walking in the footsteps of the true companions 
ot Christ, would be cause of sorrow, as it must 
destroy their usefulness in the church. The influ- 
ence of example is powerful, and prominent active 
members have, as well as others, need to try what 
spirit they are actuated by, what its tendency is, 
what may be its effects upon themselves, and upon 
the young people, and also upon the unity and the 
= of the Society. As Christ prayed the Father 
{that his disciples may be one in them, unity must 
be a characteristic of his church, and cannot be 
disregarded or lightly esteemed. with impunity. 
Many young persons partake deeply in the trials of 
ithe d: ay; some may have no near friends to coun- 
sel them; and the instability of leading ones will 








will come in that thing. When he can trouble you, 

then he gets adv antage over you, and then ye are | 
gone. Stand still in that which is pure after ye sce 
yourselves ; and then mercy comes in. After thou! 
seest thy thoughts, and the temptations, do not 
think, but submit; and then power comes. Stand y 
still in that which shows and discovers ; and then 
strength doth immediately come. And stand still in 
the light, and submit to it, and the other will be 

hushed and gone; and then content comes. When § 
temptations and troubles appear, sink down in that 
which is pure, and all will be hushed and fly away. 

Your strength is to stand still after ye see your- 
selves—whatsoever ye see yourse ‘lyes addicted to, 

tempt tions, corruption, uncleanness, &e., then ye 
think ye shall never overcome. And earthly rea- 
son will tell you what ye shall lose; hearken not 
to that, but stand still in the light that shows them 
to you, and then strength comes from the Lord, and 

help, contrary to your expectation. Then ye grow 
up in peace, and no trouble shall move you. David 

fretted himself when he looked out; but when he 
was still, no trouble could move him. When your 
thoughts are out, abroad, then troubles move you; 

but come to stay your minds upon that Spirit, which | 


junder divers pretences, which the Lord still disco-!jostle and perplex them, so that at times they may 
vered by his own light and Spirit in his people,|be at a loss to know what to accept as right. Should 
who have singly wi ‘aited upon him.” The same|any of them be driven off to other principles, and 
enemy is ever busy to destroy the church, and he to other societies by the imprudence of those they 
first secks to divide and seatter before he can de-|look to for example, or become indifferent to. our 
vour, as the wolf does the sheep. Our religious! discipline and testimonies, what would avail our 
Society has known a large share of the love and _ professed efforts to sustain the cause of Truth, if those 
unity of the Spirit, in which its strength and effce-| efforts are connected with a wrong spirit and prae- 
tiveness for cia good has essenti: ully consisted. I tice, which turns them from the narrow way that leads 

Satan has envied this fellowship and united action! to life. There is no place of safety for any, let their 
in adyancing the kingdom of Christ, and by his| : attainments be what they may, but humility at the 
deceitful workings has sueeceded in bre aking it up! Master's feet, breathing to him for his guidance and 
to a great extent. ‘To this point it becomes us to! preserving power, that we may not put forth a hand 
turn our attention with the greatest earnestness and | wnbidden professedly to sustain the ark, nor be per- 
sincerity. Our restoration depends upon every one | mitted to break down the order which Christ has 
submitting to tbe searching operation of the light}set up in the church. If the old and the young 
that makes all things manifest, in order that we] kept upon the watch-tower, hearkening to, and 
mey find whether our spirit and actions proceed ‘minding what the Lord would say unto them, they 
from the love of God, or a root of bitterness that; would be made clear-sighted in his fear, and 
produces coldness, and a tendency to withdraw! strengthened to resist temptations to wrong things 
from one another. We cannot expect ever to be| —to endure the trials that assail them—to sympa- 
the people we have once been, until this coldness'thize with each other, and the love of God would 
‘and alienation is removed, and. the unfeigned love inspire them with the spirit of prayer, to intercede 
of the brethren is restored. for their brethren, and for the church in its deep 

‘The same writer refers to another means by which afflictions. 
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Our time is short and very uncertain—the order | his purpose to have it. [Cheers.] _ It is surely suf- In common with the pithy and beautiful sentiments 
and glory of the church is of more value than the | ficient honor for any man that he be a co-laborer which more than all else hallow your time-honored 
gratification of man's will—the salvation of souls|in any secondary capacity to which he may be ap- armorial bearings, its siznifieance is not confined to 
js of unspeakable worth, and none can expect the|pointed by such a head in a great benefaction to family, state or nation. Imbibing, then, the spirit 
answer of “well done” at the end of the race, if|the world. You will not deem these remarks of|of this motto, we must not look downward and 
they have been deceived by the grand enemy, and |too serious a character for this occasion. I con-| backward, but upwards and forwards, until, by an 
have been doing their own will, instead of the will |fess to you I could not enjoy your hospitality with- | united and harmonious effort, all nations shall be 
of their Father which is in heaven, and have been | out acknowledging, under this more elevated view linked together in electric bonds, and the telegraph 
instrumental in misleading others, either in doc-jof the origin of the telegraph, the secondary and over the land and beneath the sea shall proclaim 
trine, or practice. | subordinate position in which I feel it to be quite/an universal union. Then may another more com- 
{honor enough to be employed. Cheerfully let us| prehensive national motto, made still more compre- 

For “The Friend.” |Jeave, then, the past to the scrutiny of the future.|hensive by the substitution of a single word to suit 

Our countryman, Professor Morse, has recently | Sufficient for us is the improvement of the present. the new condition of the world, be fitly adopted as 
made the tour of Europe, where he has received |If we look, now, from the origin of the invention to|the universal telegraph motto, not ‘E pluribus 
the kindest and most gratifying reception. At a|its end, to its great intent, and keeping out of sight unum,’ but ‘ E omnibus unum.’ ” 
public meeting in England, the originality of his) all mere personal views, if we think of the maguifi- | 
invention was acknowledged by the rival claimants |cent future, of a world brought and held together | From Friends’ Library. 
of the discovery in the handsomest manner. The | in one great telegraphic brotherhood, there is enough| «17 90, Second month 7th and &th—We had 
following extracts from the remarks made by the | of enjoyment in the thought of being in any way a the company of our beloved Friends Martha Routh 
Professor in reply, are distinguished by the modesty \contributor to such a consummation, to satisfy the!and Martha Haworth, also of Robert and Mary 
of their tone, and the readers of “ The Friend” cau- | minds of the most inerdipate. The telegraph, | Dudley, who came to attend our Province Meeting. 
not but be struck with that part which relates to| wonderful as has been its march over the world, | The meetings were favored and large. Little was 
his anticipations of the influence of the telegraph (and in this, its progress, it seems to have borrowed expressed in testimony; the expectations of the 
in promoting universal peace—surely amidst all the |a speed from the mysterious agent which is its people were great, which often is a considerable 
clouds and storms ot the age, there vs progress. active soul,) has a future which the past but feebly | block in the way of ministry, because they eye the 

“T am sure it will tend to a more charitable so-|foreshadows. ‘lo make it the world-wide blessing | seryants instead of the master, and he is jealous of 
lution of many of the difficulties that arise in con-|its Divine author intends, we should be recreant to his honor, and will not give his glory to another, 
tests for priority in inventions or discoveries, or in|our high trust—to the great mission with which we | neither his praise to imagery; it ts impossible for 
claims to distinction from such priority. Who that/have by Him been commissioned—if we permit a| the best instruments to do any good of themselves, 
is versed in the history of inventions or discoveries | narrow selfishness, be it national or personal, to in- | 7¢ wowdd certainly be imagery, only a likeness, or 
has not observed and been struck with a singular |terfere with its progress. A union of all is required, | q puture without life, power or edification !”— 
coincidence, a simultaneity of invention or discovery la willing surrender of prejudice or pride, or any| Lafe of Samuel Neale. , 
in many minds, far separated from each other, with | other ignoble passion that may thrust itself inthe| ~~ 
no possible—at least, with no traceable—know-|way. [Cheers.] And have we not the most grati- i ene : 
ledge of each other's thoughts or acts. [Cheers.] | fying encouragement to go forward? A European Great Cities; What are they to be? 

Is there nothing significant in such a fact as this’ unity, in a political sense, is a problem which once| The growth of cities is one of those “ signs of the 
I am sure I may venture before a Christian British |engaged intensely many philosophic minds. We) times” which deserve the study of thoughtful Chris- 
audience to suggest as its proper solution, that the | are to resolve the question of cosmopolitan unity of] tians. 

Great Author of all Good, the #iver of every great; more comprehensive importance, if not directly in| In our country this growth has been singularly 
gift to the world, intends, when such boon is be-|a political, certainly in a commercial point of view.|rapid. The census shows that the law of decennial 
stowed, that He first and prominently shall be re- |Can the world be brought into union? What should |increase of population is some thirty-four per cent. ; 
cognized as the author; and so, in His wisdom, He |prevent? When I see at this table my generous|but, in the last thirty years, New York city has in- 
first prepares the way—He eliminates from hund- | friend of true Milesian energy and sympathy, whose |creased five hundred per cent.; Philadelphia, four 
reds of minds in various parts of his creation the labors in India have already prepared the far| hundred; New Orleans, three hundred and fifty ; 
minor inventions and lesser discoveries necessary to | South to reach forth her electric hands to greet the |Cincinnati, sixteen hundred ; St. Louis, eighteen 
be made before the greater and more striking in-|kindred hands of Europe stretched out to meet|hundred; Chicago, San Francisco, and other new 
vention is brought fourth, and then it is that the them; when I see in another place at your board |cities, four thousand. During the last ten years, 
same thought, struck out at the same time, or at the indefatigable projector of the submarine con-|the growth of population in most of the old States 
least so near the same time that all perceive the| nections of Great Britain and the continent, un-|of the Union, has been in the city class, the rural 
impossibility of any intercommunication, leads one |daunted by partial failures—whose failures, indeed, | population having, in very many sections, dimi- 
to exclaim as by an irresistible impulse, “ What not his own, are only made the forerunners and _nished. 

hath God wrought?” And this impulse of the pledges of future success; when, again, I see near| In Europe, the same remarkable growth of cities 
heart istrue. So, too, when the historian has made |me my untiring, sleep-despising colaborators of the |appears. In fifty years, Paris has added to its 
his search, and brought together the facts, if any last ‘Thursday night, through whose ingenious ar-| population three quarters of a million; London, a 
one connected with a great invention or discovery rangements we were enabled to prove beyond ajmillion and a half Similar additions have been 
has attracted to himself the more concentrated re-.doubt the practicability and practicality of the an-| made to Vienna and Berlin, on the continent, and 
gard or honor of mankind, or of a particular nation, nexation of Europe to America—you will not start to Glasgow, Manchester, and Liverpool, in Britain. 
how significant it is that time and more research at the word—it is an annexation which will awaken| The social tendency of the age is unquestionably 
bring out other minds and other names to divide|no national jealousy, but be the bond of a firmer to concentration in cities. Within the area of Lon- 
and share with him the hitherto exclusive honors.| peace and a better understanding; when I can also | don, one-ninth of the whole population of England 
And who shall say that this is not eminently just? | greet at this board my energetie tellow-countryman, is gathered. Paris contains one-thirtieth, and 
Did Columbus first discover America, or does Cabot, whose perseverance knows no remission, and who-e | Vienna one-nineteenth, of the many millions crowd- 
or some more ancient adventurous Northman, dis-|efforts in the enterprise are supported by kindred |ing the two great empires of France and Austria. 
pute the honor with him! Is Guttemberg, or Faust, spirits in both countries, and by the governments! Philadelphia has one-fifth of the population of 
or Caxton, the undisputed discoverer of the art of of both countries, and all these minds and means) Pennsylvania; and New York city one-sixth of the 
printing? Does Watt alone connect his name with concentrated and engaged with all their might to! population of New York State. St. Louis is to the 
the invention of the steam engine, or Fulton with |accqwplish this great benevolent project, can there |great State of Missouri as one to seven; and Cin- 
steam navigation? Did the French or the Ameri-| be a rational doubt of the issue? [Cheers.] |cinnati to Ohio, as one to twelve. 

can explorers first discover the antarctic continent?! “The telegraph has already achieved for itself} Meeting, then, the question, What are great 
Or did Neptune in the planetary world, first re-| the conquest of a vast domain. Its network covers cities to be.’ we answer : 

veal himself to Adams or Le Verrier? And why |the United States of North America with the meshes}; 1. They are to be greater aggregations of men, 
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is this the usual course of discovery and invention | 
There is a lesson (and a consoling one, too;) to be| 
learned from this voice of history. ° 


“Man is but an instrument of good, if he will 





of more than 40,000 miles of conductors, and 
Europe is covered with a network quite as extensive. 
Shall its conquests be stayed within its present 


jlimits? I belong, Mr. Chairman to a State of the 


women, children—immortal souls pressing through 
time to eternity—than the world has ever seen. 
|The cities of antiquity are already surpassed in 
|populousness by some of the leading cities of our 


fulfil his mission; Me that uses the instrument) American Union which bears upon its escutcheon,|times. We notice that thé sewerage commissioners 
ought to have the chief honor, and He thus indieates| for its motto, a single pregnant word—‘ Excelsior.’ |of London, in view of the probable necessities of 
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that city, are already projecting a drainage for six | cesses ; improvements in steam, gas and fire en- 
millions of inhabitants, its estimated population in | gines; machines for boring wells and rocks, dredging 
fifty years, if the present ratio of increase be not machines, and, in fact, something useful in every 
lessened. And in fifty years who shall undertake |department of human industry. The report em- 
to estimate the population of New York, Philadel-| braces about 1000 pages of descriptive text, and 
phia, Chicago, San Francisco? |350 pages of engravings, the designs taken from 

2. Great cities are to be greater centres of wealth | original drawings and models of the inventors. This 
than their history has ever yet shown. It is said | part of the report is the labour of M. C. Gritzner, 
that there is one acre of ground in London which and shows an extensive and accurate acquain- 
pays the interest, on a long lease, of four millions tance with the subject. A classified list of all 
of dollars. It is conceded that the wealth of Rome, the patents is given, which is a convenient ar- 
in its best days, was much below the present wealth rangement for reference, and enables each branch 
of the British metropolis. What, then, will be the of industry to discover at once the progress made 
wealth of cities, when upon our own continent there|in its particular department. Among the many 
shall be at least two Londons, receiving, distribut- | publications which the government issues, this is 
ing, and controlling the commerce of the world? | one of the most useful and valuable—Ledger. 

3. We can only add, that great cities are to be 
greater curses or greater blessings to mankind than | For “The Friend.” 
they have yet been. Every conceivable element of | BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 
influence is found in them; but all know that the| or yfinisters and Elders 
actual influence put forth will correspond strictly to| 
the character of governing minds. What vast be- | 
nefit to the race would be the wealth, the talent, | 
the industrial skill, of great cities, if they were | THOMAS CANBY. 
swayed by the principle of righteousness! But we| 
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, and other concerned mem- 
bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


(Continued from page 8&4.) 
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ficult, the more they wrangled about it. The 
complainants dwelt so much on the wrong, they 
thought they had endured, that to get them- 
selves righted, seemed to become the one thing 
they lived for. They do not appear to have made 
any charge against Daniel Humphreys, except that 
he had not furnished them their allotted or rightful 
portion. Whether the sales made by him had been 
made wisely, and for as much as the land ought to 
have brought, we know not; but Robert and Rachel 
looked to him for their portion, and were deter- 
mined some way or other to get it. As inost peo- 
ple, in whom the selfish instinct has been allowed to 
get into too great dominion, they could not see, or 
would not acknowledge any claim, which seemed 
to militate against their supposed interest. Daniel, 
as we have already stated, had sold some portions 
of the land to pay the debts. The parts sold pro- 
ducing more than was needed, he paid the balance 
to Robert and Rachel, who took the money, but 
refused to sign releases to the purchasers. They 
probably thought that Daniel might be induced, 
through the urgency of the purchasers to get 
clear titles for their land, to obtain from the widow 


Thomas Canby, son of Benjamin Canby, of|Ellis such an amount of the land held by her, as 


contess to serious apprehension, that the history of| Thorn, in Yorkshire, Old England, was born in the] would make their portion good. 


cities in modern times, will be but a reproduction | year 1667. Of his education, we have no account, 
of their history in all ages. Wealth with us is al-| yet from his handwriting, and the business in which 
ready working out that luxury, licentiousness, in- | he was successfully engaged, it is evident, that it 
dolence, selfish indifference to all interests, human!had not been neglected. In the year 1683, when 
and Divine, which more than once have overthrown | sixteen years old, he came to America, and, when 
the noblest cities of the world. There is a growing | of age, settled within the limits of Oxford Monthly 
tendency in them all to neglect the places of prayer,| Meeting, afterwards called Abington, in Philadel- 
and there is a fearful increase, every year, in vice|phia county. As he grew in years, he manifested 
and crime. The great want of cities now, as of that he was a Quaker, not only by profession, but 
man, wherever found, is that of a controlling reli-|by convincement; and by faithful attention to the 
gious sense. The salt of the gospel alone can purify light of Truth, he became a very useful and valua- 
the fountains already so corrupt. ible member of the religious Society of Friends, in 
Who will pray for our cities? Who, dwelling that place. 
in them, will labour for the triumph of the gospel ! | 


; In the Ninth month, 1693, he was married, in 
—American Presbyterian. 


| Philadelphia, to Sarah Jervis, by whom he had 
— \nine children, several of whom were pillars in the 
Those who suffer the desire of perfection to grow church in their day. Of the services and exercises 
cold and languid, are terrified at the most inconsi- of two of them, faithful and laborious ministers of 
derable difficulties, and soon driven back to seek the gospel of Christ, we shall hereafter have occa- 
consolation in the enjoyments of sensual life; but|sion to take note. 

those, in whom that desire is kept alive, and inyi-| ‘Thomas was much employed in meetings for dis- 
gorated by continual self-denial, and a steady per- |cipline, and in the Quarterly Meeting of Philadel- 
severance in that narrow path in which Christ has | phia, held Seventh mo. 4th, 1704, he was one of a 
called us to follow him, find every step they take |committee appointed to endeavour to settle a peeu- 
more and more easy, and feel those labours|niary difficulty, which had arisen amongst some of 
light that they once thought insurmountable— 7’|the members of Haverford Monthly Meeting. I 
A’ Kempis. | will introduce a sketch of the dispute, not because 
|of its intrinsic interest, but to show how, in con- 
‘tending for what we think our just rights, we may 
do it in a wrong spirit. Llow that, under the in- 
fluence of self interest, even goodly people do some- 
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The Mechanical Genius of the Country.—The 
march of invention in this country is progressing 
with constantly accelerated rapidity, as is proved 
by the annual reports of the United States Patent,times err, whilst firmness degenerates into obsti 
Office. Two ponderous volumes, embracing de-|nacy, and the christian graces languish and die, 
scriptions of the mechanical improvements patented | under ill-repressed excitement, and unchristian feel- 
during the year 1855, have just been issued from ings springing from real or imagined provocations. 
that office, ‘They show the number of 4435 appli-| Robert Wharton, a minister of the gospel, ser- 
cations made to the office for patents, being nearly |viceable and beloved, had married Rachel Ellis, a 
twice the number of applications in 1853 ; 2024 pa-|daughter of Thomas Ellis. Thomas Ellis had by 




















Haverford Monthly Meeting found itself unable 
to settle the difficulty, and after a long period of 
labour, asked the aid of the Quarterly Meeting, as 
above narrated, in the case. ‘The committee of the 
Quarterly Meeting, after nine months’ labour, re- 
ported the condition of things as it found them, and 
the Quarterly Meeting promptly decided, “that 
Robert Wharton and Rachel his wife ought, in jus- 
tice, having received the overplus of the money that 
the land sold for, after debts were paid, to sign suf- 
ficient releases to the tenants in possession to save 
them harmless from him, and his wife, and their 
heirs.” ‘The meeting also directed Haverford 
Monthly Meeting to endeavour to put Robert and 
his wife, in possession of their full complement of 
land. 

Robert by this time had worked himself into 
such a spirit of contention, that the unity of the 
church itself seemed but a small matter weighed 
against the mortification of retracing one of the 
steps he had taken in the matter. He refused to 
comply with the decision of the Quarterly Meeting, 
and the quarrel still continued, until towards the 
close of the year 1707. 

When Robert Wharton began to insist on his 
wife’s rights, he was high in the esteem of his fel- 
low members at Haverford ; a minister of the gos- 
pel of Christ, engaged at times to labour fervently 
in his Redeemer’s service at home, and among 
Friends at the neighbouring meetings. He un- 
doubtedly felt the force of the exhortations of his 
blessed Master, to love enemies, to do good to those 
who hate, and to pray for those who persecute us. 
Had any one told him that he should soon set at 
naught the judgment of the church, and value a 
few paltry acres above his right of membership in 
the body, he would have felt the spirit of Hazael’s 
question to the prophet, when told of the wicked 


tents were issued, being more than twice the number | will bequeathed a certain portion of his estate, in| things he should do, “ Is thy servant a dog, that he 


granted two years ago. 
vious, the cash receipts of the office were $39,395, |land, to his daughter Rachel. Daniel Humphreys, 
while the last year they were $216,459, or five and |the acting executor, in dividing the property, had 
a half times greater. These facts show how ac-|not apportioned Robert Wharton and his wife Ra- 
tively the inventive genius of our people is employ-|chel, the full amount of acres mentioned in the will, 
ed, and how practically useful its labours are to|and they felt themselves aggrieved. Daniel's state- 
the nation. Here are described machines for light-| ment was, that part of the real estate was necessa- 
ening the labours of every department of agricul-|rily apportioned to Thomas Ellis’s widow, a step- 
ture and making it more profitable ; for working| mother of Rachel; that a part had to be sold to 
jn all kinds of metals, and for fibrous and textile pay the debts of Thomas Ellis, and that all the 
substances; new arrangements for the many manu- |rest of the land not transferred to Rachel, was en- 
factyres depending upon improved chemical pro- |cumbered. The dispute grew more and more dif- 


In 1845, ten years pre-|which was included a definite number of acres of{should do this great thing! 


Y At first, he probably 
thought it right to claim his wife’s full share, in a 
mild yct firm manner ; then he began to allow hard 
feelings to get up towards the executor, and towards 
those who were not prepared to take the view he did 
of the case, and at last his mind became embittered. 
But our heavenly Father has compassion even on 
his backsliding children, and he renewed his visita- 
tions of love to Robert; how often he had felt the 
secret reproofs, we know not; but at last, as a 
louder call to awaken him to repentance, his be- 
loved wife was taken from him. ‘his perhaps was 
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the effectual means of awakening him to his situa- 
tion. At the Quarterly Meeting, held Tenth mo. 
Ist, 1707, he came forward with a condemnation 


of his course in this quarrel, and soon afterwards)’ 


he signed releases to the purchasers. 

The contest, which had disturbed the Monthly 

and Quarterly ’ Meetings for years, was now over; 
eace was restored, but the former standing of Ro. 
bert Wharton in the church was never regained. 
His usefulness in religious Society had ceased ; the 
precious gift in the ministry once conferred on ‘him, 
had been taken away; and when he was gathe red 
from the troubles of time, his Monthly “Meeting 
ave forth no account of the labours he had once 
cheerfully performed in the service of the gospel. 
One little quarrel earnestly pursued, had stopped 
his career of usefulness, disturbed his earthly com- 
fort, retarded his growth i in righteousness, aud had 
made him a stumbling-b lock in the way of the 
sincere seekers after ‘Truth. 

To return to Thomas Canby: having lost his be- 
loved wife Sarah, he, in 1709, married Mary Oli- 
ver, a religiously minded young woman. She 
proved a true help-meet to him, and became a use- 
ful member of the church militant. They had eight 
children, and of these also some were very service- 
able in religious Society, in their day. 

Thomas and Mary were much employed in 
Abington Monthly Meeting, until about the year 


1718, when they removed to Bucks county, within | 


the limits of the Falls Monthly Meeting. Here, in 
the year 1720, he was appointed an elder. In a 
few years, he was attached to Buckingham Monthly 
Meeting, along with his particular friend and fellow 
elder, Joseph Fell. They do not appear to have! 
lost their station of elder by the change, and Tho- 
mas was soon after appointed clerk of the Monthly | 
Meeting. In a memorial issued by Buckingham | 
Monthly Meeting, is this passage :—“ Thomas Uan- 
by, an elder, with Joseph Fell, for many years ; 

between w hom there was a good degree of brotherly | 
love maintained. 
zealous labourers, for the promotion and prosperity 
of Truth.” 


We find many evidences of the esteem in which | 


Thomas Canby was held in the community at large, 
as well as amongst the faithful, in his own religious 
Society. On the one hand, we find him chosen a 
magistrate, and for years a representative of Bucks} 
county in the Assembly of the Province; on the 
other, he was much employed in the most import- 
ant concerns of his Monthly, Quarterly, and Yearly 
Meetings. He was frequently engaged in preparing 
epistles to other Yearly Meetings, and was gene- 
rally appointed as a faithful and discreet watch- 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS, | 


In the accou:.t of Beulah Coates, given in this 
series, it is said, her maiden name was Jacobs. 
This supposed fact was taken from a record of the 
marriages consummated amongst Friends in Phi-| 
ladelphia, prior to the year 1760. On examina-_| 
tion of the original minutes of the Monthly Meet- 


ing, however, the name is found to stand Jacoes.| 


The tradition among her descendants is, that the 
name rightly written was Jaques. The family of 
Jaques, at least one branch of it, resided at Bristol, | 
England, and its members were among the suffer- 
ers for Truth, in that persecuting city. 

Thomas Coates, the husband of Beulah Coates, 

was from Leicestershire, and emigrated to America, 
in 1684, 

Margaret Preston’s maiden name was Burton.| 
She was a sister to Alice Alderston, who, in 1734, 
was in America, on a religious visit, and of whom 
there is an account in Piety Promoted. 


Boston, in ‘Lincolnshire, for preaching in the streets) 
jof that town, and in 1717 she paid a religious visit 


In Germany. 
(To be continued.) 
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Artesian Wells on the Plains. 


We had the pleasure of an interview yesterday 
with Capt. J. Pope, of the United States Topogra- 
|phical Engineers, who has just returned from his 
expedition to the Llano Est: asado, and is now on 
his way to Washington. The object of Capt. Pope's 


and much shorter route to New Mexico and the Me- 
silla Valley, on the 32d parallel of latitude, across| 
the Llano Estasado; and with this purpose he has) 
|passed two seasons on that great plain sinking arte-| 
sian wells, and prosecuting other scientifie labours. 
Capt. Pope went out to the scene of his labours 
jin the spring of 1855, from Indianola, by way of 
San Antonio, and formed his camp on the banks of| 


They were two worthy, ancient, {the Pecos river, where it is intersected by the 32d) the Department. 


| pe irallel of latitude. From this point he proceeded | 
with his working parties due east a distance of fif-| 
teen miles, and there sunk his first well. 
ithe Pecos river the country seems to the eye to 


shows that there is a rise of about 600 feet in a 


|tinues with a gradual descent eastwardly, to the hills| 





forks of the Colorado river. 
In sinking the wells, Capt. Pope found no diffi- 
iculties in the geological formation. This is entirely | 


In the} 
year 1713, Margaret Langdale was imprisoned at 


long-continued labours is to procure water for a new| 


From| 
be a perfect level, but instrumental observation} w 


distance of 35 miles; and from that point, which | 
may be termed the summit of the plains, it con-| 


from which run the headwaters of several of the| 


sunk the second. In the prosecution of this work, 
‘he struck the same streams that he had found in 
sinking the first well, and on reaching a depth of 
860 feet he encountered another which rose 750 
fect in the tubing. At this point the material was 
again exhausted, and the small appropriation made 
by Congress for the experiment had been expended. 

Capt. Pope was obliged to suspend his labours, and 
is now on his way to Washington to make his full 
report thereon. 

The results of this work have been eminently 
successful, for they demonstrate the feasibility of 
| the plan of procuring water on this great plain by 
the sinking of artesian wells, and it is much to be 
hoped that Congress will make another appropria- 
’| tion to continue and perfect the work. When com- 
pared with the expenditures that have been made 
in sinking artesian wells in other places, the expen- 
diture has been very insignificant, the appropriation 
having been only $40, 000, we be lieve. 

Through the absence of water, the Llano Es- 
tasado forms a complete barrier to travel between 
the western towns of Louisiana and Arkansas to 
|New Mexico and the Mesilla Valley, along the 
| line of the 32d parallel, by a route which is some 
hundreds of miles shorter than any other. It is 
| covered throughout with gama grass, which is one 
of the most nutritious of the grasses for cattle, and 
|which has the greater advantage that it is not 
killed by the cold of winter , affording abundant 
pasture ‘all the year round. Fuel, too, is every- 
| where obtained with great ease in the mosquite 
root. ‘This is a remarkable root, and might be 
more properly termed a subterranean forest. Its 
stems penetrate the earth to a distance of seventy feet 
in depth, with ramifications similar tothe branches of 
trees, and with a clear and hard wood stem from 
|five to eight inches in diameter. We have been 
informed that it makes excellent charcoal, and 
Capt. Pope was so struck with it that he is taking 
|specimens to Washington for the examination of 
The supply is most abundant. 

Our readers are already familiar with the fact 
of the great gypsum formation in this region of 
country. The labours of Capt. Pope have brought 
to light another abundant source of agricultural 
-alth there, in the great beds of cretaceous marl 
which he thas discovered. These marls are of the 
best kinds of fertilizers, and can only be compared 
to great subterranean deposits of guano. When 
treated with acids, they all effervesce, showing the 
abundance of lime in them. We trust that the gov- 
ernment will prosecute the labours so successfully 
‘begun by this expedition. They will not only open 
a new and much more advyanta; geous route to that 





man by the General Meeting of Ministers and El-|composed of alternate strata of indurated clay and| great central re gion of our continent, and to the 
ders, to oversee the meetings for worship, at the/cretaceous marls of every variety of colour, easily! Pacific shore, but bringing to the surface of Llano 


time of the Yearly Meeting. 

His daughter Esther, a valuable minister of the 
gospel, with her husband John White, had settled) 
at Wilmington, on the Brandywine, and Thomas 
found himself drawn to the same place. In the 
year 1741, he removed thither, with his wife andj 
one daughter, and became a member of Center 
Monthly “Meeting, then held alternately at Center 
and Kennett. He seemed likely to prove a valua- 
ble addition to the meeting, but his day’s work was 
drawing near its close. 
summer of 1742, feeling desirous of once more 
visiting his friends i in Bucks county, and particular- 
ly his “children, who were chiefly settled there, he 
went thither. Whilst on this visit, he was taken 
sick, and his strength rapidly failing, he deceased 
on the 20th of the Ninth month, being about 75 
years old. His loss was felt in the church militant, 
and both the Falls and Buckingham Monthly Meet 
ings issued bricf memorials concerning him. 


“About the end of the | 


bored through, but sufficiently hard to prevent the| Estasado the abundant streams of water that flow 
walls of the “boring from falling and incommoding| beneath it, will confer a value upon a vast tract of 
the labour. | publie 1 lands, now worthless from the want of that 
| The first stream of water was struck at a dis: ened N. O. Picayune. 
| tance of 360 feet, and it rose to a height of 70 feet | ———+— 
in the tubing. Continuing the labour, through the} “ If earthly plants are permitted to spring up in 
same formation, the second stream of water was|the heart, how is it possible that the tree of holiness 
[sirens ata depth of 641 feet, which rose 400 feet) should flourish? With the ground already occu- 
jin the well, or about 50 feet higher than the first! ‘pied with earthly products, the roots of sanetifica- 
| stream. These labours demonstrated the existence) tion, deprived of “the nourishment which should sus- 
of water streams beneath the surface, but as winter| tain them, necessarily wither and die. There is not 
juan approaching, and the material which he had| nutriment enough to sustain both. Hence it is that 
brought having been exhausted, Capt. Pope went} our Saviour, in his divine wisdom, tells us of those 
into winter quarters on the banks of the Rio Grande.| who are choked with the riches, and cares, and 
Having received fresh supplies in the spring of] pleasures of this life, ‘and bring no fruit to perfee- 

the present year, he returned to the Llano, and in} | tion.’ "— Upham. 

April last resumed his labours there. His former 
attained results having demonstrated the existence} A fool in high station is like a man on the top of 
of abundant water beneath the surface, he went) a mountain—everybody appears small to him, and 
five miles eastward from the first well, and there| he appears small to everybody. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
Some Extracts from a Work, entitled «Lectures 
on Cowper,” 
By Geo. B. Curever. Pub. 1856, 

In an Introduction to the book, our author men- 
tions that, “on a new and thorough examination of 
the Autobiography and Letters of Cowper, in con- 
nection with the Poet's Memoir, by Southey, the 
impression has been deepened of the injustice done 
to both Cowper and Newton, by the tenor of that 
Memoir. The evil and the imperfection are in 
what is omitted, as well as in some things injuriously 
set down. The remarkable lessons of Divine Pro- 
vidence and Grace, the spiritual discipline through 
which Cowper was carried, and the manifestations 
of a Saviour’s love to his soul, were slightly passed 
over, and in some cases misinterpreted and per- 
verted. * * One of the main purposes in this 
volume has been to illustrate more fully the reli- 
gious experience of Cowper, and to trace the causes 
and manner of his gloom.” 

Under the heading, “ Mystery and meaning of 
the Divine discipline with Cowper, and his account 
of himself,” Cheever says : 

“No name in the annals of literature inspires 
a deeper personal interest than that of Cowper. 
A mystery still hangs around the malady that 
shrouded his mind in gloom. * * It was a 
mystery quite impenetrable before the publication 
of his own memoir of his remarkable conversion; a 
memoir that brings us to a point where the rest of 
his life and his personal experiences are clearly 
traced by his own letters. These form the most 
interesting collection to be found in any literature 
in the world. Not only the origin and progress of 
his various literary designs, and of the productions 
of his genius, but the diffe srent phases of his mental 
disorder, are to be traced step by step. It is the 
investigation of that derangement, so peculiar, so 
continued, so profound, that forms the province of 
deepest interest in the study of his biography; an 
investigation disclosing seenes of the Divine provi- 
dene i in man’s discipline most solemn and instruc- 
tive.” 

In one of his letters to his friend Unwin, Cowper 
quoted a Latin adage that he remembered, which 
he said would have made a good motto for his 
poem of “ Retirement.” Bene vizit qui bene latuit 
—he has lived well, who has been wisely hidden. 
It might be applied to Cowper's whole life, with- 
drawn by Divine Providence from the busy world, 
but especially to that part of it so sweetly hid, with 
Christ in God, when Cowper first fled from the 
world and abode beneath the shadow of the Al- 
mighty. * " 

In the third book of the “Task,” entitled the 
Garden, there occurs that exquisitely beautiful 
and affecting passage, which Cowper himself has 
noted in the argument to the book, with the words, 
Some account of myself. Tt has been a thousand 
times read, a thousand times quoted, yet the thou- 
sandth time with not the less interest than before : 


““T was a stricken deer, that left the herd 
Long since; with many an arrow deep infixed 
My panting side was charged, when I withdrew 
To seek a tranquil death in distant shades. 
There was I found by one who had Himself 
Been hurt by the archers. In His side he bore, 
And in His hands and feet, the cruel scars. 
With gentle force soliciting the darts, 

He drew them forth, and het aled, and bade me live, 
Since then, with few associates, in remote 

And silent woods I wander, far from those 

My former partners of the peopled scene : 

With few associates, and not wishing more. 

Here much I ruminate, as much I may, 

With other views of men and manners now 

Than once, and others of a life to come. 

] see that all are wanderers ; gone astray, 








Each in his own delusions ; they are lost lalong the Quorra, brought them to Fernando Po, 


In chase of fancied happiness, still wooed, after an absence of four months. During this time, 
And never won. Dream after dream ensues; 


‘ : , » , » chance ‘d 
And still they dream that they shall still succeed, capes sed as they were to all the changes and influ- 


And still are disappointed. Rings the world ences of that pestilential elim: ate, they did not lose 
With the vain stir. I sum up half mankind, a single man. This exemption from sickness was 
And add two-thirds of the remaining half, due in great measure to the care exercised over the 
Sas Sad ther detel of Sheie haps and Sate diet and cleanliness of the men. The wood for the 
Dreams, empty dreams. The million flit as gay ithe saat cette te tin ee toh 3 ie 
As if created only like the fly, oller was hot carried In t 1e steamer, but In a ten 
That spreads his motely wings in the eye ef noon, der which was towed behind. 


To sport their season, and be seen no more. 

The rest are sober dreamers, grave and wise, 

And pregnant with discoveries new and rare. 
* 


Of the measures employed as hygienic, most 
were of a general nature, the only more specifie 


2 . - one being the free use of quinine. ‘The amount of 
Ah! whatis life, thus spent? and what are they, |Si¢kness, except of scurvy among the Krumen, from 
But frantic, who thus spend it, all for smoke? insufficient animal food, was very trifling. “ Of the 


Eternity for bubbles, proves at last 
A senseless bargain. When I see such games 
Played by the creatures of a Power who swears 


Europeans, the most exposed to climatial influences, 
were Mr. Hareus, Mr. Guthrie, Mr. May, and my self 


That He will judge the earth, and call the fool Mr. Hareus — chiefly exposed during the day, 
To a sharp reckoning that has lived in vain ; and suffered only with frequent headaches, from 
And when I weigh their seeming wisdom well, the effects of the sun’s rays. Mr. Guthrie, besides 
And prove it in the infallible result undergoing daily an immense amount of fatigue, 
So hollow and so false, I feel my heart slept regularly on deck, and nevertheless escaped 
Dissolve in pity, and account the learn’d, 
OF Wishes he Renoeliaw tient af a0 deceived. entirely. Mr. May and I were ashore whenever 
Great crimes alarm the conscience, but it sleeps, opportunities occurred, and as often by night as by 
While thoughtful man is plausibly amused. day; we had frequently to land in swamps and 
Defend me, therefore, ComMmMON Scie, sity I, other unhealthy spots, yet Mr. May had only one 
omen lant nasi a very short and not severe febrile attack. I, in ad- 
And growing old in drawing nothing up.” dition, always slept on deck, and was roused regu- 
(To becontinesd) larly at 12 and at 3 o'clock, for the purpose of re- 
a cording meteorological observations, but while in 
For “The Friend.” |the rivers I had constant health. I mention these 
Exploration of the Niger. circumstances to show, that under proper precau- 
(Continued from page 86.) tions, Europeans may not only live quietly, but 


When Dr. Baikie arrived at Gurowa, he found |even commit with impunity what some years ago, 
that his steamer had left that place for Zhibu,|would have been considered as terrible indiscre- 
one hundred miles further down the stream. It’ tions.” 
was now the Ist of the 10th month, and the waters} The state of society among the negroes of the 
were beginning to fall; they therefore hasted on as|Quorra and the Binue is of the rudest character. 
fast as possible i in their downward voyage. When|Their tendencies and instincts are all commercial 
they arrived off Yimaha, they found that the rising|and social. Living in villages, the head man be- 
of the waters had driven its inhabitants from the|comes their king, but holds nevertheless a preca- 
islands to which they had fled in their dread of the|rious sway. He is deposed for any act of ex- 
Fulitas, and that they had returned to their old|treme cruelty to his people, and exiled dethroned 
homes. monarchs are more common in those regions than 

“We walked through Yimaha, which now pre-|they have been even of latter times in Europe. 
sented a very different scene from what it did when|The warlike Felatahs are the terror of the negro 
we passed up the river. Then it was silent and | races, a and plunder and rob them at their pleasure. 
still as the grave; the huts were empty; the mar-|Nothing therefore is more uncertain than the ex- 
ket place deserted. All was now activity, bustle, | tent and power of an African prince ; nor are the 
and animation, presenting a scene such as could | distinctions between the various tribes very marked 
not be equalled in any part of Africa, but [gbira.| or permanent. 

Though the day was well advanced, business still} Were a great and peaceful commerce to spring 
went merrily on; idlers were few, and every body|up on the ‘banks of the Quorra, the town which 
and every thing bore an aspect of importance ; the|should become its emporium would become the eap- 
traders still lingered at the place of sale, and the |ital also of a flourishing and rapidly widening empire. 
artisans still plied at their respective trades. In|The slave trade has heretofore been the chief 
the market I noted, among other commodities, salt,|source of gain to the petty chieftains of Africa, and 
beer, palm oil of both kinds, shea butter, corn, yams, | was prosecuted by constant marauding and deso- 
dried yams for making fufu, dried fish, the pow- lating expeditions, against the weaker neighbouring 
dered leaves of the Baobab tree, used for colour-|tribes. ‘The oil palm is the emblem of prosper- 
ing various dishes, mats, bags, cotton grass, and|ity and peace to western Africa. The trade in 
mixed cloths, different sec eds, the bulb of an or-|palm oil will no doubt become to Africa, what the 
chidaceous plant used as food, i impure lime, cam-|trade in sugar is to Cuba or that in cotton to the 
wood, ete. Many extensive dye works and weay-|southern U nited States. Palm oil is becoming one 
ing establishments were around ; and we discovered |of the greatest commercial staples in the world. 
a blacksmith hard at work at his forge, and han-|'The famous chemist, Liebig, has said that the ex- 
dling with no little dexterity his rude tools. His|tent of the manufacture of oil of vitriol was one of 
blast was caused by a primitive pair of bellows,'the great signs of the civilization of a people. 
consisting of a couple of goatskin bags attached to|'Three fourths of the oil of vitriol made in the 
one end of an iron nozzle ‘close to the fire. Seizing | world is used for converting sea salt into soda ash, 
hold of these one in each hand, he alternately com-|and nearly one half the soda ash that is made is 
pressed and expanded them, and filling one while|used for making soap. With the aid of modern 
the other was being emptied, kept up a continuous | science, palm oil is divided into two portions. One 
current, Air was admitted into them by a small/part is ‘converted into a material with all the hard- 
hole pierced in each, and when filled, this was closed | ness, and burning with all the brillianey of wax, 
by a slight movement of one of his fingers!” Ajand rapidly suppl: anting tallow in the manufacture 
prosperous voyage of about thirty-three days, includ-|of candles. ‘I'he other portion is used for making 
ing frequent delay at the numerous trading towns|soap, one of the most indispensable of all the wants 
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of truly civilized nations. The palm oil is the soft | alarmed ; I wouldn’t ask you to give me a dollar 
and unctuous substance in which the nuts are en-|for all the money you have in the world. Don’t 
yeloped—of a rich orange colour and a delicate/ fret ; all I want to know is, whether your religion 
perfume. The nut itself yields by pressure a col-| is pocket-deep or not. Just think of it a little. I 
ourless solid oil, like the cocoa-nut oil. ‘The tree| don’t ask whether you would scatter everything to 
that produces these precious fats grows in the greatest| the four winds if you knew the Lord was coming, 
abundance in the region of the Quorra, and the col-| so that you couldn't use it; but whether you are as 
jection and preparation of palm nuts is becoming the ready to open “ the bag” now, when it can be of 
great business of the inhabitants. There is good| use, as at some other time, when it will be scattered 
reason for believing that it will furnish the cheap- in haste and fear, and do no one any good, and per- 
est and best material in the world for candles and| haps will do much hurt, as has often been the case 





soap, and that the traffic in it will become the 
great means of raising the people of western Africa 
from their present degraded condition. When the 
spirit of industry and commercial enterprise is once 
awakened, there can be no limits to the prosperity 
which must follow in a region capable of producing 
all the richest products of the Tropics, and situated 
in the very central point of the commerce of the world. | 
continued.) 
ialibiesen 

Thermogenic Engine.—The thermogenic engine, | 
invented by Messrs. Beaumont & Mayer, heats wa- 
ter and generates steam without fuel or fire. In 
constructing the machine, a boiler is made, traversed | 
by a conical tube of copper, 30 inches in diameter at 
the top, 35 inches at the bottom, inside of which a 
vane of wood of the same shape is fitted, enve- 
Joped in a padding of hemp. An oil vessel keeps 
the hemp continually lubricated, and the wooden| 
cone is so contrived as to press steadily against 
the inside of the copper, and to rotate rapidly by 
means of a crank turned by hand or horse pow- 
er. The whole of the boiler outside of the copper 
cone is filled with water :—the water being made to 
boil by the mere effect of the friction of the oiled | 
tow against the copper. When once the boiling 
point is reached, it may be maintained for any 
length of time. 


(To be 


7. - 
Pocket-Deep. 

Yes, say, does your religion go pocket-deep ?| 
Were you converted only in the upper story; the 
old man only sca/ped, or was he killed dead? Does 
your religion reach only down about that “ unruly” | 
member, so that, cut your head off, and soul and 
body would both be damned ; or were you convert- | 
ed down through, from head to foot, “ soul, body,| 
and spirit,” pocket, pocket-book, and all? Not| 
merely the coppers, three-cent pieces, and smooth) 
four-pences, but those do//ars, and eagles, and V's) 
and X's? Say, friend, whey God converted you, | 
did he convert house, barn, cellar, corn-cribs, po-| 
tato-bins, meal-bags, and all? You have been| 
praying for a “ deeper work of grace ;” how deep! 
will you have it ?—pocket-deep? You have desired 
to “ feel more deeply ;"’ how deep !—pocket-deep ? 
or do only want to fecl skin-deep? You don't feel 
as you want to. Well, perhaps you never will till 
you feel in your pocket more. 

Just think about these matters will you? You 
feel for your brother ; well, just feel in your pocket. | 
You feel for the poor; well, feel in your pocket,| 
You feel for “ the cause ;” well, feel in your pocket. | 
You feel for preachers; well, feel in your pocket. 
And if you fee/ these, you will make others fee/, and 
feel very thankful, too, that God has some servants 
whose religion is pocket-deep. 





“Oh, I don't believe in talking so much about! 
pecuniary matters.”” You don't, ch? Ah, well I 
guess your religion is not quite pocket-deep yet. 
Try again ; get a little nearer to Him who “ was 
rich,” and “ beeame poor,” for you. You feel rather 
pleased when God’s blessings come rolling into your 
purse and dwelling. That is all right; but the Lord 
Jesus said, “ It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.” Now, don't shrug your shoulders so, [ am 


| If any man will come after me, let him deny him- 


in time past. 
In a word, is your religion pocket-deep, or is it 
only skin-deep?—Cross and Crown, . 
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Friends have always had a testimony to bear 
against the observance of fast-days and thanksgiving 
days, appointed by persons in power, and which 
are generally looked upon as seasons for withdrawal 
from ordinary occupation, and the enjoyment of 
social intercourse. In our excellent Book of Disci- 
pline we find it stated that, “ ever since we were a 
people, we had a testimony against formal worship ; 
being convinced by the precepts of our Lord Jesus 


| Christ, the testimonies of his apostles, and our ownex- 
| perience, that the worship and prayers which God ac- 


cepts, are such only as are produced by the influ- 
ence and existence of his Holy Spirit; we cannot 
therefore, consistently unite with any in the obser- 
vance of public fasts, feasts, and what they term 
holy-days; or such injunctions and forms as are 
devised in man’s will, for divine worship. The dis- 
pensation to which outward observances were pecu- 
liar, having long since given place to the spiritual 
dispensation of the gospel, we believe the fast we 
are now called to, is not the bowing of the head 
like a bullrush for a day, but an universal and con- 


| tinual fasting and refraining from every thing which 


has a tendency to defile the soul, and unfit it for 
becoming the temple of the Holy Ghost, according 
to the injunctions of Christ to his primitive disciples. 


self and take up his cross daily and follow me.” 
Watch ye therefore, and pray always, that ye may 
be counted worthy to escape all these things that 
shall come to pass, and to stand before the Son of 
man.” 

While holding these views, we do not doubt that 
many believe it to be their duty to observe such 
days, and that they attend their places of worship 
with sincere desires to acknowledge with gratitude 
the temporal and — blessings of a beneficent 
Providence enjoyed by them. Their plans for so- 
cial intercourse may also be devised solely to renew 
and confirm their family affections and ties, having 
regard to temperance, decorum, and christian mode- 
ration, so that they may do nothing inconsistent 


with the profession they are making as disciples of 


Christ. With the course pursued by such as these 
—who must, we suppose, in common with ourselves, 
be grieved with the manner in which these set days 


are spent by the great body of the people—we have 
‘no disposition to interfere. 


We cannot, however, 
admit it to be within the province of any man, be 
his station what it may, to appoint days for religious 
obgervance, and we think that those who observe 
such times, even in the manner we have alluded to, 
have need to scrutinize their course, as giving sane- 


tion to a custom which has no higher authority than 


the will of man, and which must be acknowledged 
to be productive of many and serious evils. 


The apostolic injunctions, “ ye are not your own, 


hot going to beg a sixpence from you. Don't he| but are bought with a price, therefore glorify God 











in your bodies and in your spirit, which are his,” 
“whether therefore ye eat or drink, or whatsoever 
ye do, do all to the glory of God; give none of- 
fence, neither to the Jews, nor the Gentiles, nor to 
the Church of God,” are as binding on us of the 
present day, as they were on the early christians at 
the time they were uttered under the authority of 
divine revelation. If, then, the observance of these 
holy-days (as they are called) begets idleness and 
dissipation among a large proportion of the people, 
and gives free scope to the indulgence of a spirit of 
licentiousness among a class who have neither good 
principles, nor a regard for the requirements of re- 
ligion to restrain them, it would be well for those 
who aim at keeping these days in a soter and serious 
manner, to ponder whether God is glorified in their 
spirit thereby, in their feasting and their mirth, and 
no offence given by their conduct, to the church of 
God; and whether the evils resulting to a very 
large portion of the community, do not far out- 
weigh all the benefits which they may think they 
derive from them. 

The number of these days, even in our country, 
in the course of a year, is not small. ‘lo the working 
people they occasion not only a loss in wages and 
of the time occupied by them, but likewise often an 
extra expense in preparation for them, and an un- 
settlement and inefficiency for a day before and a 
day or two after, which greatly increase the time 
lost. In our large cities—and we doubt not it is 
the same in the country and small manufacturing 
towns where these days are kept—the labouring 
classes give the time to recreations of different kinds, 
and very many indulge in drinking and carousing, 
and find it hard after their dissipation to resume 
their labour, being often unfitted for performing it 
as it should be, so that both they and their employ- 
ers are often subjected to disadvantages that require 
the profits of several days’ work to compensate for ; 
and worse than all, habits of idleness and immorality 
are acquired or fostered, which bring great distress 
on the labourers and their families. 

The day appointed by the Governor as a day of 
thanksgiving, in the last week, was very generally 
observed in this city by the closing of stores and the 
suspension of labour, and many resorted to their 
different places for worship. But we think it must 
have struck every one-who walked our streets on 
that day, how large a number of persons were to 
be seen in them in a state of intoxication. Crowds 
of young men and half-grown boys were lounging 
about, some committing acts of great rudeness, while 
others were uttering profane and obscene language, 
and all of them manifesting a much stronger dis- 
position to disregard the civil and moral law, than 
to return the tribute of gratitude and thanks to a 
beneficent and merciful Creator for his multiplied 
blessings. It would occupy more space than we 
can spare to the subject, to point out the various 
ways in which thousands are led into temptation 
and crime on these occasions, and have their moral 
feelings more or less blunted or depraved, and in- 
deed were we able to do so, the picture would be 
unfit to present before our readers. Such days are 
regarded by comparatively very few as being de- 
voted to religious services, and the idea generally 
prevailing, that they are to be appropriated for ex- 
hilirating recreation, is calculated to remove or to 
suppress those feelings of restraint arising from de- 
ference to public sentiment, which often deter many 
unreflecting people from improper courses. 

As our country is rapidly increasing in popula- 
tion, and the cities becoming crowded with all va- 
rieties of human character, embracing many corrupt 
in principle and dissolute in practice, it is a subject 
which we think ought to claim the serious considera- 
tion of the religious part of the community, whether 
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these holidays are calculated to promote in the 
great bulk of citizens, that purity of heart, that self- 
denial, and blameless walking which the doctrines 
and precepts of Christ and his apostles enjoin, or 
whether they are not rather giving opportunity for 
the extension of libertinism and immorality, and 
thus more or less contributing to prejudice the pub- 
lic welfare. We cannot but fear that this is the 
case, and we should rejoice in an united effort on 
the part of the different religious denominations to 
have the evil abated or removed. 


Illinois, gave 105,344 votes for Buchanan, 96,180 for 
Fremont, and 37,451 for Fillmore—total, 238,975. 

The Western Rivers—On the 18th, ice was making 
rapidly in the Missouri and Upper Mississippi, and navi- 
gation above St. Louis was drawing toa close. Advices 
trom St. Paul report Lake Pepin frozen over solid. 

The Fisheries—The season’s catch of fish upon the 
Newfoundland and Labrador coasts, is reported greater 
than for twenty years past. 

Miscellaneous.— Distances across the Atlantic.—The Bos- 
ton Post gives the following as the correct distances 
across the Atlantic, by the various routes, as furnished 
it by Lieut. Maury :—Philadelphia, (via Delaware Capes, ) 
to Liverpool, 3090 geographical miles; New York to 
Southampton, 2980; New York to Liverpool, 2880; New 
York to Glasgow, 2800; Boston to Liverpool, 2720; 
Boston to Belfast, 2620; Boston to Galway, 2520; Cape 
Race, (Newfoundland,) to Galway, 1730. 

The Dark Side of London.—A recent appeal on behalf 
of the poor and vicious population of this great city, 
states, that it contains 1,400,000 persons, who never at- 
tend public worship, 150,000 habitual drunkards, 150,000 
open profligates, 20,000 professed beggars, 10,000 gam- 
blers, 30,000 destitute children, and 30,000 receivers of 
stolen goods. 

Total Eclipses for the Next Fifty Years—Calculations 
have been made at the Observatory of Paris, that fron 
the present time to the nineteenth century there will be 
only six total eclipses of the sun, not one of which will be 
visible in France, viz: In 1860, 1861, 1870, 1887, 1896, 
and 1900; so that from the year 1000 to 1900 there will 
have been 255 eclipses of the sun, with only one total 
for Paris, on Eighth mo. 12, 1654. 

Importation of Sperm Oil.—During the present season, 
three thousand three hundred barrels of sperm oil have 
been imported into New Bedford, Mass., which were 
taken by outward bound whalers, and shipped home 
from Fayal, Western Islands. The outward bound 
whalers have done a good business this season. 

Russian Gold Mines.—The amount of gold obtained from 
the Ural mountains, for the first months of the year, was 
187 poods, or 7880 lbs. 

Honey.—M. Quimby, of St. Johnsville, Montgomery 
county, N. Y., has, it is said, sold this year upwards of 
20,000 pounds of honey. Himself and son make the 
production of honey a business, and, it is supposed, a 
very profitable one. It is soid in the glass boxes in 
which it is deposited by the bees. 

The Tea Trade-—The import of tea, from China into 
the United States, now amounts to forty millions of 
pounds per annum. In 1849, the quantity imported was 
only eighteen millions of pounds. 

failroads in Russia —The Russian government has 
made the financial arrangements required for the con- 
struction of more than 3000 miles of railroad. The lines 
agreed upon are a line from Moscow to Nishni; a line 
from Moscow to Theodosia, on the Black Sea; a line 
from Moscow to Laybau, and a line from St. Petersburg 
to Warsaw, with branches from St. Petersburg to join 
the Prussian lines. These works will, itissupposed, cost 
220 millions of dollars. 


The Visiting Committee attend at the School, on Se. 
venth-day afternoon, the 29th inst. 
Tuomas Kimper, Clerk. 
Philad., Eleventh mo. 22d, 1856. 


Conveyances will be at West Chester, on the arrival 
of the morning and afternoon cars, on Third-day, 
Twelfth mo. 2d, for the accommodation of the Com- 
mittee. 





FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN AT TUNESSASSAH. 
A well qualified woman Friend is wanted as Teacher 
at this Institution. 
Application may be made to either of the under- 
named Friends. 
Exexezer Wortn, Bradford, Pa. 
Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Pa. 
JosepH Evkinton, 377 8S. Second street. 
Tnomas Evans, 315 Arch street, above Eighth. 
Philad., Ninth mo. 24th, 1856. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to 8th inst. 

Private letters from Paris do not indicate any decided 
change in the money market, and although the position 
of the Bank of France is said to have slightly improved, 
there was scarcely any tendency to the return of general 
confidence. A good deal of discontent is prevailing in 
the manufacturing districts of France, owing to appre- 
hensions of commercial reform. The tariff question is 
likely to add to the difficulties of Louis Napoleon’s gov- 
ernment. There is said to be much suffering among the 
poorer portion of the Parisian population, and the fre- 
quent discovery of seditious placards occasioned some 
alarm. 

The ultimatum from England had been forwarded to 
the Shah of Persia. The Persian army was proceeding 
with the siege of Herat. It had obtained possession of 
the environs, after having defeated the Affghans, six 
thousand of whom had surrendered. 

It has been agreed at Constantinople, between the 
Porte, Austria and England, that the occupation of the 
Danubian Principalities and the Black Sea should be 
prolonged. The influence of Russia in the Principalities 
is asserted to be steadily increasing. 

A committee of the German Diet have reported in 
favour of Prussia’s claim on Neufchatel, but England has 
offered in conjunction with France to arbitrate in the 
matter. 

The money market at London, Liverpool, and Man- 
chester, was easy, with a liberal supply. Consols, 934. 
Cotton and breadstuffs were nearly unchanged in price. 

BRAZIL.—Items of interest from Brazil do not often 
appear in the papers. The country is understood to be 
prosperous and well governed. The Marquis of Parana, 
Prime Minister of the Empire, died on the 2d of Ninth 
month. He was a man of ability, and held in high 
esteem, his decease being considered a public calamity. 
During the fiscal year, 1855-56, the imports of Brazil 
amounted to $52,996,474, and the exports to $59,504,742. 
Notwithstanding the prohibition of the slave trade, 
negroes from Africa are still occasionally introduced. 

UNITED STATES.—Arkansas.—In 1852, the assess- 
ment of taxable property amounted to $42,900,000 ; that 
of 1856 is $70,758,000, showing an increase in four years 
of nearly seventy per cent. The State finances are re- 
ported to be in good condition, with a balance of $424,- 
125 in gold and silver in the treasury. 

Vermont.—On the 19th, the Legislature of this State 
adjourned, after passing a bill appropriating $20,000 to 
supply good clothing to the poor in Kansas. The offi- 
cial vote for President was as follows—Fremont, 39,963 ; 
Buchanan, 10,577; Fillmore, 546; Scattering, 75—total, 
51,161. 

New York.—At the late election, Fremont received 
275,440 votes; Fillmore, 124,206, and Buchanan, 195,- 
314; several thousand votes were given for other candi- 
dates, making the total vote of the State about 600,000. 

Southern Cities —The prevalent feeling in the cities of 
the slave States, was in favour of Fillmore. New Or- 
leans, St. Louis, Louisville, and Baltimore, gave him 
large majorities. He had also majorities in Jefferson 
City, Mo., Maysville, Ky., Richmond, Va., Norfolk, Va., 
Alexandria, Va., Raleigh, N. C., Nashville, Tenn., and 
Mobile, Ala. 

St. Louis.—On the night of the 19th, a block of thir- 
teen stores on the levee, was entirely destroyed by fire. 
They were occupied by about forty different business|> . eRe . 
firms. The aggregate loss is estimated at $500,000. Gardner, J. Austin, C. C. Hussey, 5. Easton, kK. B. Pad- 

New York.—Mortality last week, 395. The estimated | dock, $2 each, vol. 30; from Geo. Micheuer, agt., O., 
cost of supporting the public schools of the city, for the| for F. Crew, $2, vol. 30. 
year 1857, is $1,100,410. The teachers’ salaries amount 
to $490,000. The Comptroller estimates the whole ex- 
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Marriep, on the 29th of Tenth month, 1856, at Still- 
water, Belmont Co., Ohio, BarcLay Smiru, son of Robt. 
H. and Elizabeth Smith, to Hannan, daughter of Benja- 
min and Hannah Hoyle. 

——, at Friends’ Meeting, Burlington, N. J., on 
Fifth-day, the 30th ult., Jonny T. Troru, of Burlington 
Co., to Exizanetn T. Lippincort, daughter of the late 
John H. Lippincott, of Cropwell, N. J. 

, on Fifth-day, the 13th inst., at Friends’ Meet- 
ing-house, Germantown, Wittiam L. Corse, of the city 
of New York, to Lavra, daughter of the late Caleb E. 
Pleasants, of the former place. 
————————————— 


Diep very suddenly, on the 29th of Ninth mo., 1856, 

at the residence of her son-in-law Elisha Freeman, of 
Hamburg, Erie Co., N. Y., Mercy Varney, widow of the 
late Joshua Varney ; a member of Collins Monthly Meet- 
ing, in the 82d year of her age. 
, at his residence in Evans, Erie Co., N. Y., on the 
18th of Tenth mo., 1856, GEorGr HunTINGTON, son of Moses 
and Elizabeth Huntington, in the 30th year of his age. 
He was a consistent member.of Collins Monthly Meeting, 
having filled the station of an overseer for several years. 
Having yielded in early life to the sanctifying operations 
of the Holy Spirit upon his heart, he was thereby drawn 
away from the contaminating influences of evil associates, 
and for many years past, he evinced a true and living 
concern for the welfare of our religious Society, mani- 
festing a tender regard for the maintenance of its an- 
cient principles. In parting with this dear young Friend, 
we feel that our Society, and the community in which 
he lived, have suffered a great loss, but we humbly trust 
and confidently believe, that our loss is his eternal gain. 
His illness, though short, was very severe, yet he bore 
his sufferings with christian fortitude, seemed cheerful 
and patient during his entire illness, his mind remaining 
perfectly clear and calm. On being asked by his mo- 
ther, “if he was called to leave us; if he felt an assu- 
rance that he should be at rest; he replied, “ Oh, mo- 
ther, that is a great deal to say,” expressing a sense of 
his unworthiness of the Divine favour, but presently add- 
ing: “How can I distrust that goodness that has so long 
supported me so many times, and so many ways, where 
there appeared to be no way for me.” A few hours pre- 
vious to his decease, he called his relatives and the 
friends that were present, to his bedside, and bade each 
an affectionate farewell, manifesting unbounded love to 
all, and, ina very remarkable manner, addressed him- 
self to the particular states of each. Speaking to his be- 
loved companion, he said: “ Thy heavenly Father loves 
thee, and he will be with thee to protect and support 
thee in thy afflictions, if thou wilt put thy trust in that 
Divine arm that has brought us together, and I believe 
thou wilt;” exhorting all in an impressive manner “ to 
build upon that sure foundation, Christ Jesus, the Rock 
of ages, against which no storms can prevail.” Adding, 
“that notwithstanding mortals may build castles and 
towers, and rejoice over them, yet they will surely fall, 
some one way and some another.” To a friend he re- 
marked, that “ he should soon go to inherit one of those 
mansions prepared for the righteous of every generation, 
and the nearer he approached, the more glorious the 
prospect appeared.” 





RECEIPTS. 

Received from Marshall Fell, U., $4, vols. 29 and 30; 
from Johanan Cockill, Pa., $2, vol. 29; from R. 5S. Bil- 
lings, N. Y., $4, vols. 28 and 29; from Jon. Cowgill, Io., 
for N. Satterthwaite, $4, vols. 29 and 30, M. King, $2, 
vol. 30; from Joel Elliott, O., for Jos. W. Satterthwaite, 
32, to 12, vol. 30, Jesse Roberts, $2, vol. 29; from H. 
Knowles, agt., N. Y., for D. Peckham, D. Navamore, J. 
P. Carpenter, B. Boss, J. J. Peckham, $2 each, vol. 30; 
from 'T. K. Wilbur, Mass., $1, to 26, vol. 30, Benj. Tuck- 
er, $2, vol. 30, F. Taber, $2, vol. 29, Sl. Tucker, $4, vols. 
29 and 30, C. W. Howland, $4, vols. 29 and 30; from 
P. P. Dunn, N. J., $2, vol. 30; from H. Harrison, la., $2, 
vol. 30; from E. D. Strang, N. Y., for G. Huntington, 32, 
vol. 30, and for -, $1, to 37, vol. 30; from S. B. Smith, 
agt., U., for K. Michener, $3, to 52, vol. 29, Jos., Wilson, 
32, vol. 29; from Jas. Austin, agt., Nant., $238, for P. 
Mitchell, M. Gardner, A. G. Coffin, E. A. Easton, J. B. 
Swain, D. Ray, A. Barney, Ed. Mitchell, Fras. Bb. H. B. 











penses of the city, for the year 1857, at a little over WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. suddenly, at his residence, near Medford, N. J., 

seven millions of dollars. The Committce charged with the oversight of this in-|on the evening of the 16th of Tenth month last, Jou 
Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 192. stitution, will meet at the School, on Fourth-day, the 3d] N, Reeve; a member of Upper Evesham Monthly Meet- 
Alabama, gave 46,637 votes for Buchanan, and 28,552] of Twelfth month, at 10 o'clock, A.M. ing, aged 67 years. 

for Fillmore—total, 75,189. The Committee on Admissions meet the same morn-] ~~~ Onn 
Georgia, gave 55,417 votes for Buchanan, and 42,352]ing, at 8 o'clock, and the Committee ou Lnstruction, the ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 

for Fillmore—total, 97,769. preceding evening, at half past 7 o'clock. 


Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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